THE    WHITE    HART

The serpent never arrived; but though never seen it is
still to memory dear. Much have I travelled in the
realms of gold,, some things done and many, alas, left
undone, but at least this may be written in my epitaph:
"He had his walls measured for a boa-constrictor."

Wistfully I turned away; I will go, I thought, into the
"White Hart" for consolation; it's only just opposite,
that most ancient inn in the town, curving beautifully at
the corner with its simple gables, its oak, its plaster, its
overhanging storeys, and above all that lovely old sign,
the meek hart lying with his feet underneath and a
golden collar round his neck; a hart like that in the
Wilton Dyptich in the National Gallery that was the
badge of poor, melancholy, perverted, self-pitying
Richard II, a hart that might have made friends with
St. Hubert himself. I began to cross the road. There
was the building. The sigh had gone, the g!round-floor
had been turned into shops, though not one of them was
yet adorned with that maddeningly monotonous red-and-
gold Woolworth fascia which, in the end, without
respect to local architecture, old or new, Tudor or
Tartar, will be seen in every great or small town from
Lake Erie to Lhassa. "In the end," I say: but the end is
not yet. . . .

Depressed, and meditating once more on the im-
becilities of our licensing system, I passed along the road,
with a garage on my left, and a glimpse of lake through
the old cottages and the new cinema site on my right.
Once more I was astounded at my country, and at the
brewers, and at the Tory Party. It was a Conservative
Government which introduced a Licensing Act which
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